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THE MOVEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL REORGANIZA- 
TION IN THE COTTON SOUTH DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR’ 


By E. Merton COULTER 


So completely has the Southern Confederacy been identified with 
the war into which it was immediately plunged that the impression 
has come to be only natural that the people took time to think of little 
else than of soldiers and battlefields. True enough, almost through- 
out its whole life span, this new government was forced to battle for 
its independence; but the people still found time to look into the 
future and see their new nation a mighty power standing at the 
head of world progress. The waves of enthusiasm that had greeted 
the seceding states were sublimated into a national consciousness 
that meant almost a renaissance for the South. For a decade the 
union with a critical and hostile North had been distasteful and bur- 
densome ; the spiiit of the people had been depressed and their genius 
cramped. The shackles were now cut asunder and the millstone cast 
off. Southerners could at last go their way witrammeled. 

The South was buoyant, it was ready to seize all of its newly won 
opportunities; but its immediate and most pressing concern was to 
develop its material wealth. Advanced thinkers had for years been 
trying to convince the people that the South was the richest region 
on earth potentially, and that the only reason why it was not so in 
fact was because the people were not bold and daring enough to go 
forward, smug and content as they were in their slow conservatism. 
Hinton Rowan Helper in his Impending Crisis had shown how far 
behind, the South had fallen and he attributed the cause to slavery. 
His revelations were startling, but his remedy was not popular and 
was never destined to become so. Even those most rampant-visioned 


i Chief emphasis is placed on Georgia as being typical of the Cotton States. 
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ones made slavery the mud-sill of their new order: This peculiar 
institution was not the cause of their backwardness; a lack of vision 
and altertness was responsible. And now the stimulus was at hand. 
The organization of a new nation should be enough to awaken the 
most lethargical; but if further prodding were necessary it was now 
supplied in what most people considered a great catastrophe but which 
might well be thought of as a great blessing—the war, itself. It 
was believed that the war would bring about a revolution in the 
industrial pursuits of the people, especially those of the plantation 
states. Just such a convulsion was necessary to jar the people out 
of their old ways, and one person declared that it would be money 
well spent “if this war shall cost us millions.”? 

War would teach the people to rely on their own resources, which 
they held, were greater than those of any other people on earth.* 
It should be a war of independence not only politically but even 
to a greater extent industrially. It was this latter kind of independ- 
ence that was most needed—-independence from Yankee merchants. 
“Too long have we been content to wear the yoke which they have 
forced upon us; too long we have been content to lavish our money 
upon them and to sustain their wooden nutmeg, shoe peg pumpkin 
seed, and humbug clock manufactories.’”* A Mississippian with un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the new life that lay just ahead declared that 
the South had been dependent on the North for everything “except 
a pure love of country, high-toned principles, and a fearless daring 
to maintain them at any cost.” The South was about to reach the 
age of discretion and now needed neither the aid nor advice from 
outsiders from any quarter.° In fact naturalization laws should be 
abolished and the South should grow its own citizens. The sentiment 
was now general that the industrial independence of the Confederacy 
was of first importance.® 

The South should secure its independence especially in agriculture, 
its own chosen and natural field. A correspondent of the Southern 
Cultivator remarked, “The absurdity of our importing Hay from 
Maine, Irish Potatoes from Nova Scotia, Apples from Massachusetts, 


2 Southern Cultivator. A Practical and Scientific Journal, for tha Plantation, the Farm, 
the Garden and the Family Circle (Edited by D. Redmond, Augusta, Georgia.) July, 1861, 
Pp. 201. Before the war »nded, this paper came to be the only agricultural paper in the 
South. It was later edited by Wm. N. White at Athens. 

3 Ibid., June, p. 184. 

4 Constitutionalist, quoted in Southern Cultivator, September-October, 1862, p. 167. 

Me gee Cultivator, Jan., 1862, pp. 12, 13. M. W. Philips, Edwards, Miss. 

bid., 15. 
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Butter and Cheese from New York; Flour and Pork from Ohio, 
or Beef from Illinois, is apparent at a glance. . . . Let us 
at least show the world that we are AGRICULTURALLY IN- 
DEPENDENT.”* The planters should put their estates in order 
and provide all the necessaries “until they get so cheap Yankee- 
doodle-dom can’t bring here one thing for sale.”* The Cotton South 
raised almost enough corn for its needs,® but it was strongly depend- 
ent on the North and Middle West for other food crops and for 
livestock. For instance, Georgia in 1860 imported over the Western 
and Atlantic Railway alone $5,000,000 worth of foodstuff, not in- 
eluding livestock.” But this region was producing foodstuffs in 
suflicient quantities to afford an excellent promise for the future. As 
an example, Georgia produced in 1860, 30,000,000 bushels of corn, 
2,500,000 bushels of wheat, 1,200,000 bushels of oats, 52,500,000 
pounds of rice, 6,800,000 bushels of Irish and sweet potatoes, 46,000 
tons of hay, and 500,000 gallons of molasses, while North Carolina 
produced as much or more of each one of these commodities 
excepting rice and molasses.”* 

There was even a more urgent reason the South had for raising 
its own food than merely freeing itself from dependence on the 
North. Northern supplies would certainly be cut off when once the 
war should get well under way, and then the Confederacy would be 
forced to provide its sustenance or be forced into submission 
by starvation. The ery now began to go up on all sides that food 
would win the war. Governors of states, editors of newspapers and 
agricultural journals, farmers’ meetings and planters’ conventions 
dinned it into the ears of the people that they must raise food. The 
armies in the field must be fed no less surely than the civilians at 
home.’* Governor Brown of Georgia never grew tired of calling for 
bread in his proclamations and state papers." 

Before food crops could come to their own, King Cotton had to be 
dethroned. The Federal blockade of Southern ports largely cut off 


7Jan., 1861, p. 15. 

* Southern Cultivator, March-April, 1862, p. 69. Lindsay. 

“The corn production of some of the other Southern States in 1860 was as follows: 
Alabama 32,000,000 bushels; Mississippi, 29,000,000; Louisiana, 16,000,000; Texas, 16,- 
000,000. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1862 (H. R. Ex. Doc. 
78, 37 Cong., 3 sess.), 569; Eighth Census, Agriculture. 

” Southern Cultivator, Jan., 1861, p. 2. 

1 Report cf the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1862, p. 569. 

12 Southern Cultivator, Jan., 1861, p. 13, passim. The Planters Convention of the South, 
which met in Memphis in February, 1862, called on the people to raise food crops. Ibid., 
Feb., 1862, p. 49. 

13 The Confederate Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1910), III, 460, passim. 
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the foreign market for cotton and left the planters in distress. 
Georgia came to their aid by chartering the “Cotton Planters Bank 
of Georgia,” which gave loans on cotton when placed in warehouses 
and properly insured. But this relief could not be effective and 
permanent if more cotton were to be raised the next year or at any 
time during the period of the blockade. 

For generations the South had come to think in terms of cotton; 
it had come to believe that its strength lay in cotton; cotton had been 
deified and crowned king, and homage had been paid it in song and 
story: 

KING COTTON is a mighty man, 
R .owed and great is he, 


144s tame is known throughout the world. 
His ships plow every sea. 


CHORUS 
Three cheers for him! let heart and voice 


With pride swell his eclat, 
King Cotton is a mighty man, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 15 
Cotton would break the blockade, it would make England a sup- 
pliant, it would win the war. The planters were wedded to cotton 
and some of them resorted to every form of argument to maintain 
the bond. They claimed that the greatest assurance the South could 
build up of forcing the British to break the blockade was to pile up 
a great supply of the fleeey staple which would become so dazzling 
in the Britishers’ eyes that they would be irresistably attracted to 
it, as surely as the lighted candle drew the candle fly."° If the South 
would stop raising cotton it stood to reason that the British would 
never break the blockade, for where would be the inducement; rather 
they would start to raising cotton in their own dominions and the 
South would forever lose its powerful monoply. Dethrone King 
Cotton if you must, they reasoned, but do not banish him, for “there 
is danger that if King Cotton is forced to abdicate here, he will 
remove his throne to another domain.”** India and Egypt were 
awaiting this opportunity; and what was to prevent the plains of 


14 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia. . . . Annual Session in No- 
vember and December, 1862, pp. 20-22. This act was passed December 14, 1861. Governor 
Brown in his message to the legislature on November 6, 1861, recommended that the planters 
be allowed two-thirds the market price on their cotton. Confederate Records of the State of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1909); II, 100-102. See also Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia. 
jes . Annual Session. . . . in 1862 (Milledgeville, 1862), pp. 76, 84, 99, 111, 152 


“3 Southern Cultivator, Jan., 1861, p. 37. 
%@ Jbid., Jan., 1862, pp. 10, 11. 
17 Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta, Georgia) quoted in Southern Cultivator, November- 


December, 1862, p. 204. 
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Illinois and the Middle West from turning to this weapon and 
supplying the world ? 

But the “bread statesmen” had an answer for every argument put 
forward by the “cotton men.” Governor Brown maintained that the 
blockade would be broken sooner by raising no cotton than by having 
a large supply on hand; for if food crops were planted the British 
would see that the South must surely win as it could not be starved 
into submission; and all agreed that it could never be conquered by 
military power. Hence to hasten the day when they could secure 
their supply and relieve the suffering of their mill workers, they 
would force the blockade immediately."* And as for the South 
losing the cotton monopoly, there was no danger of this, since no 
part of the world could raise cotton as cheaply or with as long a staple 
as could the South. Reports that the Middle West was raising cotton 
were really ludicrous. “If the blockade has thus improved the soil 
and climate of Suckerdom, the people there ought to pray that it be 
perpetual. They will next, we suppose, have their prairies beauti- 
fied with magnolias, and groves of oranges, figs, and limes.”?” A 
South Carolinian dismissed the discussion by declaring that if the 
Southerners continued to raise cotton, they were “not only a block- 
aded but a block-headed people.’’”° 

Having answered the cotton protagonists on the blockade question, 
the “bread statesmen” now turned against the planters who still re- 
fused to be convinced and who expressed their intentions of raising 
more cotton. The planting time of 1862 was drawing near, when 
the first war crop would be put in the ground. What was to be the 
course of the great planters with their broad acres and numerous 
slaves? Would they be guided by avarice and greed or by patriotism ? 
They were pleaded with, supplicated, and threatened. The editor ot 
the Southern Cultivator declared that the person who planted 
cotton “deserves to be destroyed, or to have all his plantations and 
negroes ravaged and desolated, and himself fed upon corn cobs as long 
as he lives.’”** An Alabama editor declared that the planter who 
raised cotton should be hanged “as high as Haman for treason. Talk 
about Lincolnites among us! The man who can deliberately resolve 
to do such a thing as this, is meaner than the meanest Yankee that 


18 Southern Cultivator, March-April, 1862, p. 68. Letter to Linton Stephens. 
18 North Alabamian, quoted in Southern Cultivator, Feb., 1862, p. 45. 

° Edgefield Advertiser, quoted ibid., Jan., 1562, p. 13. 

2. May-June, 1863, p. 78. 
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was ever born. Such a man would dig up the bones of his mother, 
and make dice with them to play for a counterfeit shin-plaster upon 
her tombstone.”** The intelligent and articulate sentiment over the 
Cotton South was against planting more than a small fraction of the 
normal amount. The warehouse and commission merchants in 
Augusta begged the planters not to plant over a fourth of the usual 
crop, and instead plant a double portion of provision crops.”* 

Assuming the air of an attorney before the bar of justice an 
Augusta editor summed up the case of bread versus cotton, declaring 
that all the arguments were now in and that the planters were the 
jury. “In the next few days,” he said, “our planting friends must 
decide whether they choose, on the one hand, cotton and subjugation, 
or corn and triumph.”** Reports were soon coming in that the 
planters generally were alive to their patriotic duty. The planters of 
Warren County (Georgia) met and decided to raise little or no 
cotton; instead they would plant food crops.?” Hancock County 
(Georgia) planters met at Sparta and came to a similar decision.*® 
This news came out of another section; “His Magesty King Cotton 
was formally dethroned by his subjects of the County of Clarke on 
Tuesday last. . . .” An agreement was made whereby only one- 
half acre to the hand should be planted.** Planters who refused to 
limit their cotton acreage were condemned by popular sentiment and 
pointed out as objects of scorn. No lesser personage than Robert 
Toombs, himself, suffered the popular displeasure. This prominent 
Georgian, now absent in the service of the Confederacy, had his 
plantation put in cotton as usual. A Committee of Safety declaring 
it to be their belief that he was influenced “more by avarice than 
patriotism,” called upon him to release his negroes from the cotton 
fields to help defend the Chattahcochee River against the invaders. 
Toombs detiantly answered, “You may rob me in my absence but 
you cannot intimidate me.’’** 

Public opinion had undoubtedly caused the cotton planters to 
greatly curtail their cotton crop in 1862, but there were always those 
who through perversity of nature or through avarice could be counted 


a Sees Observer, quoted in Southern Cultivator, March-April, 1862, p. 72. 
id., 85. 

*4 Chronicle and Sentinel, quoted in Southern Cultivator, March-April, 1862, p. 84. 

% Southern Culti-ator, March-April, 1862, p. 68. 

% Ibid., 83. 

27 The Southern Watchman (edited by John H. Christy and published at Athens, 
Georgia), April 9, 1862. 

%Jbid., June 18, July 16. 
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on to go their own way. This class knew no argument but the force 
of law, and so it came about that the state governments took up the 
question. The Georgia legislature had in December, 1861, advised 
the planters to reduce their cotton acreage and “to grow grain and 
other provision crops.”*° Governor Brown, fearing that the small 
amount of cotton raised during the season of 1862 had been deter- 
mined more by the low price of the staple than by patriotism or 
respect for public opinion, recommended in November (1862) that 
a heavy tax be put upon all cotton produced beyond the necessities 
of the people—a tax which would render it unprofitable to the 
avaricious.*° Next year the legislature took up the question and, 
after discussing the advisability of prohibiting altogether the plant- 
ing of cotton, passed a law allowing only three acres to each hand 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty-five, and placing a fine of $500 
for each acre in excess of this amount—one-half to the informer and 
the rest to be used for the relief of indigent soldiers’ families.** 
Also, a tax was placed upon any cotton held by people who had not 
produced it.** A copy of this cotton legislation was ordered to be 
sent to the other cotton states and similar limitations reeommended.** 
Alabama prohibited the raising of more than 2,000 pounds to the 
hand.*4 

As the searcity of cotton became greater throughout the world and 
the price mounted higher, it became increasingly difficult to restrain 
the raising of this much-sought-after crop. Governor Brown believed 
that three acres to the hand was entirely too much and that the result 
would be the subjugation of the people by hunger and the utter ruin 
of the Confederacy. In his opinion one-quarter acre to the hand 
was enough. It was all a question of bread. The soldiers had to be 
fed and their famiiles at home had to be supported “or the sun of 
liberty will soon set in darkness and blood, and the voice of freedom 
will be forever hushed in the silence of despotism.’*° He continued 


% Acts of Georgia, 1861, p. 137, Dec 
°0 Confederate Records of Georgia, II, "Ser. 269. Message to the legislature, November 


6, 1862. 

“1 Acts of the General Assembly of Georgia . . at Annual Session in November 
and December, 1862 also Extra Session of 1863 (Milledgeville, 1863), pp. 5, 6. Persons 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen and between fifty-five and sixty- five should be counted 
as a half-hand each for purposes of this act. See also Journal of the Senate of Georgia, 
1862, pp. 94, 134, 143, 151, 218, 238, 253. 

32 Acts of Georgia, 1862-1863, p. 60. December 12, 1862. 

116. December 13, 1862. 

4 Southern Cultivator, January- -February, 1863, p. 30. 
35 Confederate Records of am, II, 367- 370. Message to the legislature, March 


25, 1863. 
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to warn each successive legislature to restrict further the raising of 
cotton in order to restrain those planters “who for the purpose of 
making a little more money will plant the last seed allowed by law. 
. . . 38 Further restrictions failed in Georgia, as indeed, also, 
did a movement to repeal the limitations altogether.** 

Just as cotton was to be dethroned, other crops were to be raised 
up and crowned King. The praises of one favorite after another 
were sung. The first to be eulogized and deified was corn. It was 
greeted with the announcement: “Let ‘King Cotton’ stand aside for a 
while, until his worthier brother, Corn, receives our attention.” 
“Corn makes bread and bacon and poultry and beef, and fat horses 
and mules. It is good for ‘man and beast’—it is the ‘all in all’— 
the ‘staff of life’ for the south—it will feed our armies and help 
vanquish our foes! It is the great food crop of the continent, and 
one of the greatest blessings of the earth!—therefore, PREPARE 
NOW to cover a larger surface than ever before—to plant and culti- 
vate in a better style, and, with God’s blessings, to harvest a-larger 
erop!’*5 It was continually dinned into the ears of the planters that 
they should “ ‘sprea’ themselves’ for the biggest Corn and Provision 
crop ever made in this country!’** Corn and patriotism were 
synonymous terms: The one who raised the largest corn crop was 
the truest patriot.*” Corn should be planted because rust might kill 
wheat,*? because it was selling almost at famine prices,** and_be- 
cause it would be made to supersede cotton as the money crop.** 

The best methods of raising corn were often expounded, and the 
best varieties suggested. A Southerner who had learned much 
Yankee shrewdness advertised a special “Egyptian corn” which 
would easily produce two hundred bushels to the acre and make two 
crops to the season. According to his description, “It grows in the 
form of a tree, and twenty-two cars have been grown upon one stalk, 
and will average from five to fifteen. For domestic use it is unparal- 


36 Thid., 505-507 (message to the legislature, November 10, 1863); 591 (message to the 
legislature, March 10, 1864). 

37 Journal of the Senate . . . Extra Session . . . of Georgia . . . March 25, 
1863 (Milledgeville, 1863), pp. 42, 48, 66, 73, 74, 78, 89, 96. The legislature of Georgia 
praised the planters for their patriotism and again asked them to employ their “available 
force in the raising of provision crops.’ Acts of Georgia, 1862-1563, pp. 233, 234. Res- 
olution of April 9, 1863. 

38 Southern Cultivator, Jan. 1362, p. 1, editorial. See also ibid., p. 12. 

39 Thid., 1, editorial. 

4 Ibid., Feb., p. 33, editorial. 

4 Jhid., May-June, p. 112. 

42 Tbid., Feb., p. 36. 

Vicksburg (Mississippi) Whig, quoted in Southern Cultivator, Jan., 1862, p. 13. 
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leled. When ground and properly bolted, it is equal in color and 
fineness to wheaten flour.”** 

When once Southerners had elevated corn Sas would also find 
it easy to elevate all other food crops, and begin the livestock indus- 
try. Cotton had not only been a great tyrant; it had also cramped 
the people’s intelligence and cast them into utter ignorance. Any- 
body could raise cotton; even the meanest slave was an expert in 
such agriculture. The people should now wake up and engage in all 
the varied activities of mixed husbandry, where intelligence, energy, 
and foresight were necessary. If other crops than cotton were 
raised the slaves would have time to dig ditches, clear the land, 
clean hedges, repair outhouses, and do a hundred other things that 
any well-ordered plantation would have waiting for attention.* 
There was much room for improving agriculture, and mixed hus- 
bandry would bring it about. With the coming of a new agricultural 
era, a Georgian claimed, the South could bid the world defiance, 
and go calmly on to work out its destiny.*® The people should 
stop to contemplate the grandeur of agriculture—its grandeur in 
peace as well as in war. The Confederate Government should set up 
a Board of Agriculture to speed the coming of the new day.** Every 
human activity might cease, “but food, bread, the staff of life, must 
be made—the plow of the farmer must run—the ‘Gee!’ ‘Haw!’ of 
the plowman must be heard, or man must cease to breathe.”* 
Bread was just as important as bullets; the military campaign was 
no more interesting or important then the agricultural campaign.* 

An indispensable adjunct to this new era was a new conception of 
the dignity of labor. Thirty vears earlier, Calhoun had said, “No 
Southern man, not even the poorest or the lowest, will, under any 
circumstances, submit to perform” menial labor. “He has too much 
pride for that, and I rejoice that he has.’”°® This philosophy had 
had a most unfortunate effect on the South; it had set up a false 
pride, and made drones out of potential workers. In these wartimes 
every one should labor at one thing or another. “All pride of life, 
professional dignity, contempt for manual labor, social formalism, 


+ Southern Cultivator, May, 1864, p. 87. 

® Southern Cultivator, July “August, 1862, p. 132. 

# Jbid., Jan., p. 12, editorial. 

47 Ibid., March, 1861, p. 88. 

48 South Western Baptist, quoted in Southern Cultivator, July, 1861, p. 215. 

4 Jbid., March, 1864, p. 53, editorial. 

50 Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1833), edited by Richard K. Cralle, IV, 505. 
51 Southern Cultivaltor, May-June, 1863, p. 74, editorial. 
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bar-room campaigning, street-corner idleness, must be adjourned to 
a future day, if not sine die.”*! It was a false philosophy, fearfully 
false, which held that no gentleman could engage in manual labor. 
A person’s face might be bronzed at the forge or blackened in the 
mill—his patched vest, like Joseph’s coat, of many colors—“and he 
would still be a true gentleman. . . . There is true dignity in 
labor, and no true dignity without it. He who looks down scornfully 
on labor is like Hermes, who had a mouth and no hands, and yet 
made faces at those who fed him—mocking the fingers that brought 
bread to his lips.”®* The time must come, “when it will no longer 
be a disgrace for a rich man’s son to be seen in his shirt sleeves, and 
the sweat from honest, hard work pouring down his face.””** 

Of course, there was always a fair supply of unskilled labor where 
slavery existed and remained organized; but toward the end of 
the war, when invasion came, the slaves became restless and almost 
worthless. But by the beginning of 1865 slaves were sold in Georgia 
for over $5,000 apiece—in Confederate money, however.** In 
regions where slavery was not predominant, there was always a keen 
shortage of workers. Confederate conscription was opposed in some 
places partly for the reason that it interfered with the labor supply; 
and Governor Brown first called out to help beat back Sherman, the 
old men and boys from the parts of the state where the crops had 
already been harvested.”? In some places in the South the men 
remaining at home helped to cultivate the lands of the soldiers at 
the front.** 

Mixed husbandry meant varied interests and a wider use of the 
fields and woodlands. It would lead the people to subdue more of 
their unimproved lands. As a fair representative of the other Cot- 
ton States, Georgia had 18,000,000 acres of unimproved lands to 
8,000,000 under cultivation. Every acre of land should be utilized 
for what it was best suited, and every season of the year should be 
grasped for some growing crop. Lowlands should be converted into 
meadows for hay; wheat and cow peas should follow corn, while 


52 Jbid., July, 1861, p. 208. 
53 “Overton” in Chronicle and Sentinel, quoted in Southern Cultivator, January-Feb- 


ruary, 1863, p. 24. 
54 Tbid., Jan., 1865, p. 4. A boy aged seventeen sold for $3,625 in Columbus, Georgia, 


and a woman, twenty-one, for $5,550. 
5 Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 711; Southern Cultirator, July-August, 1862, 


p. 146. 
For example see Grifin (Georgia) Union, quoted in Southern Cultivator, July-August, 


1862, p. 146. 
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turnips should precede.** The planters were continually advised to 
keep an eye single at all times to the making of food crops.°* Bulky 
crops should always be planted nearest to transportation facilities ; 
under no circumstances should cotton be planted close to the rivers 
and railways.*® 

Next to corn in importance came wheat; it should not be neglected. 
It was a winter crop and would not interfere with the planting of an 
early kind of corn on the same land. Furthermore, it required no 
“working” after it once had been put into the ground. Two varieties 
should be sown in order to double the chances of escaping the rust.” 
Bounteous crops of vegetables should also be raised as they would 
prevent scurvy; and as for onions, “this vegetable aromatique,” it 
was the delight of the marching soldiers—the first thing they pilfered 
from the gardens. “We say, therefore, plant Onions; the soldiers 
say plant Onions; the generals join in the request, and let therefore 
go forth in trumpet tones throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, plant Onions.’ The Georgia Relief and Hospital Associa- 
tion called for tomatoes, okra, peppers, beets, pumpkins, peaches 
and apples.® Sorghum cane made delicious molasses and syrup; 
it should be planted in goodly quantities. The advice was widely 
followed; in Georgia it stood second in acreage in 1864. As for 
sweet potatoes, nothing could be more delicious. “Fine, rich, sugary 
vams, as they come from the hot ashes or the oven, are a dish for an 
Emperor.” Were they not eaten “by our glorious Partisan leader, 
MARION! in the revolution. . . .”® They were also good for 
horse feed; five bushels it was claimed were fully as good as four 
bushels of corn.®* Even tobacco though it could not be eaten, made 
life pleasant through being smoked and besides it could be sold for 
money. The news was sent out, “Tobacco is absolutely a necessary 
of life to a large portion of our adult population, and as it is now 
exorbitantly high, no crop will pay better.” 


87 September-October, 181. ‘‘Faginsul.” See also ibid. March-April, 65, 
editorial. 

58 Southern Watchman, March 26, 1862. 

5¢ Southern Cultivator, May-June, 1863, p. 78. 

© The Annual American Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events, 1862 (New 
York, 1870), p. 34. 

61 Southern Cultivator, Nov. 17, 1864, p. 186. A large crop of wheat was sown in 
1864. IJbid., 189. 

62 Carolinian, quoted in Southern Cultivator, August, 1864, p. 127. 

® Thid., September-October, 1862, p. 181. 

64 Thid., Nov. 10, 1864, pp. 178, 179. 

® Jbid., March-April, 1862, p. 82. 

© Southern Cultivator, July-August, 1862, p. 131. 

® Jbid., January, 1865, p. 9. 
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A well-rounded husbandry required livestock and good pastures 
and large supplies of hay. The planters were time and again 
advised to take note of this fact and act upon it. Dairy farming 
was naturally suggested, and it was reported that not one was to be 
found within the whole state of Georgia.’ The planters were soon 
alive to these new opportunities. A South Carolinian said, “If you 
should ask us what is the rage of our farmers just at this time, we 
should be fool enough to answer: ‘pastu-rage.’ The horses and cows 
and hogs are having glorious fun now in the newly-opened fields.”” 
Hay had in antebellum days been one of the principal imports from 
the Middle West: now under the stress of war, substitutes were 
found not only as good but better than the imported products. One 
of them was the troublesome crab-grass that had thitherto been con- 
sidered such a pest. The Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer with 
satisfaction remarked that the Northern States would “lose millions 
of dollars annually by the substitution of Southern for Northern 
hay.”"* The Kentucky blue-grass had always been the envy and 
admiration of the Cotton States; now after twenty years of ceaseless 
labor a certain Doctor Lee had invented a way to grow this grass 
in the Cotton South. He announced his intentions of patenting the 
process, more to protect the public than himself.” 

Food crops would win the war; therefore, they must be garnered 
and properly used. To waste them in any manner was a crime 
against patriotism and good sense. Hence their distillation into 
whisky soon came to be frowned upon; and later, solving this pro!- 
lem came to be one of the greatest difficulties confronting the coun- 
try. Before the war, the South had leaned strongly on the Ken- 
tucky and Middle Western distilleries, but after the first year of 
the conflict this source of supply was cut off. With their inventive 
genius now whetted by a strong appetite for the spirituous bever- 
ages, the people set to work to make their own supplies. New pro- 
cesses and new brands were soon devised; brandy made from per- 
simmons was found to be particularly good.” But after all, corn 


For example see Southern Cultivator, 1861, passim; Feb., 1862, p. 39. For statis: 
tics on livestock in the Lower South in 1860, see Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
1562, p. 568. 

to Southern Cultivator, July-August, 1862, pp. 142, 143. C. W. Howard of Bartow 
County, Georgia. 

7 Edgefield Advertiser, quoted in Southern Cultivator, February, 1862. 

2 Quoted in Southern Cultivator, Feb., 1862, p. 45. 

72 Field and Fireside, quoted in Southern Cultivator, Feb., 1362, p. 49. 

73 Jbid., Dec., 1861, p. 300; November-December, 1362, p. 208. 
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and other grains were best suited; and before the war was a year 
old, private stills began to adorn many a valley, consuming the 
food that should have been going to the soldiers in the field or to 
their destitute families at home. 

Governor Brown early in 1862 declared that in one county he knew 
of about seventy stills which were “constantly boiling.” Not only was 
valuable food being wasted, but the metal used in constructing the 
stills would “make many a battery of six-pounders, to be turned 
against the enemy.” He took it upon himself to issue a proclamation 
against the further distillation of corn into whiskey.** On the meeting 
of the legislature in November (1862), he advised the passage of legis- 
lation prohibiting the distillation of grain except under strict super- 
vision.” The legislature soon complied by prohibiting the distilla- 
tion of corn, wheat, rye, or other grain “except for medicinal, hos- 
pital, chemical or mechanical purposes.” It was also made unlawful 
to export grain for distillation.** But when it came to strong drink 
the ingenuity of the people knew no limits—then, even as at all 
other times. As the law said nothing about potatoes, dried fruit, 
and molasses, they soon set their stills to going on these products.” 
The legislators countered by passing a law so comprehensive as to 
exhaust their knowledge and imagination concerning the art of 
making whisky. Now, the people should not make for personal use 
whiskies from “Corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, or other 
grain nor from the articles of sugar, molasses, syrup, sugar cane, 
honey, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, peas, Irish potatoes, or dried fruit, 
in any form or condition of said articles, or from any mixture 
thereof.”** The “Whisky boys” now changed their tactics, and made 
an assault on the legislators themselves. They won a partial victory 
through the passage of a law allowing the people to make “Lager beer 
and other innocent beverages.”® But the illicit distillation of whisky 
was never successfully prevented in Georgia or throughout the rest 
of the South, and it long remained a source of trouble for the con- 
stituted authorities and an object of denunciation.*° 


es a Records of Georgia, II, 202-207. 

7% Acts of ee 1862-1863, pp. 25, 26. November 22, 1862. Licenses might be 
granted to Confederate officers sent to the state to ae supplies of whisky. 

7 Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 370, 37 

78 Acts of Georgia, 1862-1863, p. 141. April” 11, 1863. Tue exemptions in the pre- 
vious law were still allowed. 

® Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgi . Annual Session in No- 
vember, 1864, also Extra Session of 1865 (Milledgeville, 1865), pp. 12, 13. November 14, 
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8 Southern Watchman, May 7, 21, 1862; Confederate Records of Georgia, II, 540, 541, 
592, 871. 
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The South had succeeded in adapting itself remarkably well to 
wartime necessities. In Georgia, in 1862, corn and other grain 
crops covered an area of over 5,000,000 acres, whereas cotton was 
reduced to a quarter of a million acres. The estimated yield of corn 
was 55,000,000 bushels as compared to 30,000,000 the previous year ; 
the cotton crop had dropped from 700,000 bales in 1860 to 60,000.** 
Crops were generally good during the war, with the possible exception 
of 1864.82 When Sherman marched to the sea through Georgia, he 
found the country stocked with food.** By his own admission he 
destroyed $100,000,000 worth of provisions and other property.** 
The South could never have been starved into submission; famine 
and hunger existed in certain sections only because of the lack of 
transportation facilities. The total food supplies were always sufii- 
cient to feed the home population and the armies.*? The food cam- 
paign in the South was a success; it was the transportation facilities 
that failed. In Georgia there was genuine distress in the northern 
part of the state almost throughout the war, due to the failure of 
crops and the lack of labor to till the fields. The state government 
came to the rescue by buying large amounts of corn and sending it 
to the North Georgians. For a time there was run regularly a 
“corn special” from the southwestern part of the state into the foot- 
hills of the Cherokee country.*® 


‘1 “Comptroller General’s Report” in Southern Watchman, Nov. 12, 1862. See also 
Southern Cultivator, November-December, 1862, p. 202. 

82 Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1866 (Washington, 1867), 
Pp. 568; Southern Cultivator, Jan., 1361, p. 1; Oct., 1864, p. 166; Annual Cyclopedia, 1862, 
p. 496; Journal of the Senate of Georgia, 1863, p. 43. 

8 Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman Written by Himself (New York, 1892), II, 171- 
230. Sherman wrote Halleck, January 1, 1865 that he had lived off the country “which 
I knew to abound in corn, sweet potatoes, and meats.” The War of the Rebellion: A Com- 
pilation of the Oficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1893), 
ser. I, vol. 44, p. 8. Gen. H. M. Slocum, who commanded the “Army of Georgia,’’ one of 
the two divisions of Sherman's forces, reported that he had found no diftieulty in getting food. 
He said, “Even the most unproductive sections along our line of march yielded enough for 
our support so long as the march could be continued from day to day.’ He estimated 
that his army had taken 5,000,000 pounds of rain and 6,000,000 pounds of fodder ‘‘be- 
sides the forage consumed by the immense herds of cattle that were driven with the dif- 
ferent columns.” _Tbid., p. 159, January 9, 1865. The “Army of the Tennessee,” the 
other of Sherman’s divisions, reported that it had captured 4,500,000 pounds of corn and 
4,500,000 pounds of fodder. Jbid., p. 76. Professor R. P. Brooks says, “Sherman's 
‘bummers’ found the barns bursting with grain, fodder and peas, the outhouses full of 
cotton, the yards crowded with hogs, chickens, and turkeys.’ History of Georgia (Chicago, 
1913), pp. 294, 295. 

'4 Oficial Records, ser. I, vol. 44, p. 13. Sherman to Halleck, January 1, 1865. 

Cf. James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
(New York, 1904), V, 359-364. 

No charges were made over the Western and Atlantic Railroad, as this road was 
owned by the State. The legislature requested the other roads to allow a half-rate. Acts 
of Georgia, 1862-1863, p. 107. Further facts concerning this relief see Ibid., 236; 
1863-1864, pp. 67; Annual Cyclopedia, 1863, p. 477; Confederate Records of Georgia, 
II, 372, 505-507, 514-517, 862, 863; III, 328, 501. 
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Marked progress was made in the South in freeing itself from the 
blighting effects of raising cotton alone; mixed husbandry seized the 
interest and attention of the people not only on account of necessity 
but also due to intelligent reasoning. For the first two years of the 
war the people went forward exuberant in spirit with their ambitions 
and plans for the new nation, unhaunted by the nightmare of defeat 
and annihilation. The dream of the new agricultural and industrial 
era might well have been realized had the people been freed from the 
destructions of invasion and the still worse blighting effects of re- 
construction. 
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NOTES 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY 


The Economic History Society has recently been organized in 
England to promote the study and teaching of economic history. 
The Society begins at once the publication of the Economie Iis- 
tory Review, which according to the announcement will appear, to 
begin with, once a year, price to the public to be $2.50. The main 
reason given for establishing a new journal is in order to give to 
economic history “a larger measure of attention than existing his- 
toric and economic publications are able to give.” It is stated that 
the words “economic history” are to be interpreted in the broadest 
possible sense, including the history of economic thought as well as 
the evolution of economic organization. The journal will publish 
articles on economic developments in all parts of the world. 


THE BUSINESS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Business Historical Society was organized in Boston Jan- 
uary 18, 1926, and has been incorporated. The primary purpose 
of this society is to encourage and aid the study of the evolution of 
business in all periods and in all countries; further, to formulate 
the results of such investigations and studies and publish them in 
such form as may make them of service to the business community 
necessitates adequate tools for such investigation. The first move 
of the society is to undertake the collection of all possible original 
records, having to do with the beginning and progress of business, 
and the depositing of this material at some center accessible to all. 
The society has associated with it a number of important business 
men and has arranged for the Harvard Business Library to act as the 
society’s depository. In the short time since its establishment many 
business records have already been turned over to the society. 

The Boston Evening Transcript commenting on the movement, 
says: “Boston’s continuing share in the intellectual leadership of the 
nation surely appears to good advantage in the organization of the 
new Business Historical Society.” 

When shall we do the same for agriculture ? 


COLLECTING HISTORICAL FARM PRICE INFORMATION 
FROM RECORDS SUCH AS FARM DIARIES AND 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of the State of Virginia and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture has recently formed an agreement to codperate in collect- 
ing data relative to prices farmers have received for what they have 
sold, paid for articles used in production, and wages paid for labor, 
since 1880 or earlier, and determine the relation between prices and 
the production of agricultural products in Virginia. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture in codperation with the State 
of Maryland has just completed a field survey to collect such informa- 
tion for that State. The best sources of grain prices were found to 
be records of county mills and a few country newspaper files. Butter 
and egg prices were obtained from the records of country stores. 
Tobacco prices were taken from the old sales slips of the commission 
merchants that had been saved by some of the old families of Southern 
Maryland. Monthly prices have been collected on several commodi- 
ties, however, for the period beginning with 1850. A similar survey 
is being made in South Dakota, collecting prices back to 1875. In — 
Illinois a Master’s thesis has recently been completed entitled, 
“Prices of Selected Farm Products, Based on Newspaper Quota- 
tions,” Henry, Marshall County, Illinois, 1865-1909. 

In any ease in which farmers are willing to turn over their books 
to the Department of Agriculture or the State Experiment Station, 
the original records will be filed where they will be available for 
future historical research in agricultural conditions. 
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